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The following is the genealogical tree derived from the text. The 
Misras were evidently the hereditary ministers of the Pala Rájás of Bengal. 


S/andilya 
| 
Viradeva 


Panchala 
Garga—married Ichchha 
Deva Pála (contemporary)—Sri Darbha Pánņí, married S’arkara 
Somes’vara aa married Tarala 


Sara Pala, Lord of Gauda, contemporary Kedaéranatha Misra, married Vandhva of Devagrama 


Narayana Pala, contemporary Gurava Misra. 


On a copper-plate Inscription of the time of Nkanda Gupta.—By 
RaJENDRALALA Mirra, 


(With a plate.) 


I am indebted to General Cunningham for a facsimile and a very care- 
fully-made hand-copy of a copper-plate inscription, lately discovered by him 
at Indor, a khera ten miles from Anupshahar on the Ganges. The plate 
measures seven inches and nine-tenths by five inches and eight-tenths, the 
edges being slightly arched. ‘The inscription extends to twelve lines, the last 
three of which are more apart from each other than the others. ‘The char- 
acter of the writing is the well-known Gupta, and is in a fair state of pre- 
servation, except at the beginning of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
lines and in three or four places in the middle, where rust has eaten up the 
surface, and made the facsimile in those parts illegible to me; but, I think, 
even there the outlines of the letters are not altogether lost on the copper- 
plate, for in General Cunningham’s hand-copy, which has helped me very 
largely in reading the record, they have been so produced as to be easily 
recognisable. Only in one place, where the age of the moon is given, I have 
failed to read the letters. 

The document opens with a stanza in praise of the sun-god, and then 
records the mandate of a petty zamindar, named Devavishnu, rendering it 
obligatory on the part of the guild of oil-sellers at Indrapur in the Doab, to 
supply the temple of the sun, at that place, with a sufficient quantity of oil 
daily for the use of the temple, the supply being increased by two palas 
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which will be equal to 1120 grains, or about 23 ounces, on every new moon 
day. à 

The donor was a Bráhmana versed in the four Vedas, and owner of 
an estate in the Doáb of the Ganges and the Yamuna, which is indicated 
by its ancient name of Antarvedi. The locale of the township of Indrapura 
is, doubtless, the modern village of Indor, and the khera probably contains 
the ruins of the old temple of the sun. 

The date is by far the most important part of this record. It states 
in clear and unmistakable words “the year one hundred and forty-six of 
the thriving and invincible kingdom of Skanda Gupta,” or, in other words, a 
Gupta era calculated in connexion with a thriving kingdom, and not from a 
reign. The compound word abhivardhamana-vijaya-rajya-samvatsare cannot 
consistently be interpreted in any other way. Grammatically the phrase 
rajyasamvatsare can only mean “ in the year of the kingdom,” and to apply it 
to the reign it should be split into two separate words rdjye and samvatsare, 
but the facsimile in this part is perfectly clear, and there is no trace in it of 
the vowel e, the mark of the locative, at the end of the first word. I called 
the attention of General Cunningham to this part of the record, and he 
assured me in reply that he could find no mark on the plate to indicate the 
vowel in question ; a rubbing of this part of the plate which he has sent me 
appears perfectly distinct and without any vowel-mark on the top of the word 
rajya. Without the case-mark, the phrase, if applied to the reign on the 
strength of the epithet abhivardhamana, “ flourishing,” being in the present 
tense, it would make the reign of the prince extend to a hundred and forty- 
six years, and I have no hesitation, therefore, in rejecting such an interpreta- 
tion as absurd. The word rájya in this part of the inscription has the letter 
tT so engraved as to make it thereby appear like rérdjya, but this is an 
obvious misformation of the compound consonant jya, due to the writer, or 
the engraver, of the record, and cannot be taken as in any way intended to 
alter the sense. The mark for eis in the record a hook on the top, and not 
a curved line behind as in modern Bengali, and one of the trs cannot there- 
fore be taken for a vowel-mark. It is possible, however, that a small mark, 
like that for e, may be omitted by mistake, and mistakes of the kind not 
being unknown in copper-plate inscriptions, it is necessary to enquire whether 
such a mistake has here been committed or not. 

Assuming that there is no mistake in the part under notice, and seeing 
that the record does not give the name of the era in any technical term, but 
clearly describes the year to be of Skanda Gupta’s kingdom, we cannot avoid 
the inference that the era intended is that of the sovereign named, calculated 
from the first year of his reign, and as distinct from those of Vikramaditya 
and S‘akaditya. Further, that if we accept this to be the Gupta-kala of Abú 
Raihan, it does not begin either from the commencement of the reign of the 
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Gupta dynasty, or from its extinction, but from the reign of the seventh 
prince of that line. This would leave the first six princes out of the pale 
of the era, and the dates given in their inscriptions must, therefore, belong 
to the Samvat, the S’aka, or some other era current at their times. 

Such a conclusion, however startling, would not be at first sight impro- 
bable. ‘The record is inscribed by order of a private person, and he had 
perfect right in choosing the era in which he should date his grant, and as 
a Gupta era is known to have been current in India at one time, we may 
assume this to be the same. Skanda Gupta was a more renowned sovereign 
than S'rí Gupta, or Gupta, the founder of his house, and there is nothing 
improbable in his founding an era, or in the idea of that era being in currency 
for a hundred and forty-six years from the date of his accession to the throne 
of his ancestors, or of its being known as the Gupta-kala. The fact of its 
having got currency after the fall of six of the Gupta sovereigns would also 
in a loose way justify the statement of the Arabian traveller that it com- 
menced after the fall of the Guptas. 

The assumption on the strength of which all these inferences may be 
drawn cannot, however, be maintained. The manner in which the name of 
Skanda Gupta is introduced is quite inconsistent with such an idea. In all 
ancient and medizeval Indian inscriptions where kings are especially named 
to indicate their eras, the personal names appear simply, or with a single 
regal title, barely enough to point out their identity, and that at the end; 
whereas in the monument under notice we have it put prominently at the 
beginning with a large number of titles, and qualified with epithets in the 
present tense, such as would be appropriate for a reigning potentate, and 
exactly in the same way in which the names of kings occur in the two 
records of Hastin, noticed in the thirtieth volume of this Journal (pp. 6 and 
10) and in the monuments of Hran.* I am therefore strongly disposed to 
believe that the name in the inscription now under examination has been 
used with the same object which was prevalent in the minds of the writers 
in the other records, t. e., to indicate the reigning sovereign and as a mark 
of loyalty, and not to define the era. It would follow as a matter of 
course that the word rdjya in the record should be rajye, i. e., it is not in 
its crude form as forming a part of acompound term, but in the locative 
case. 

This assumption of mine would be in perfect keeping with the Kuha- 
en pillar inscription in which Skanda Gupta is described as reigning in 
the month of Jyeshtha following the year 141 of an unnamed era, probably 
the same which in the records of king Hastin is described as included in 
the reign of the Guptas,f and which occurs without any specification in 


* Ante VI., and XXX. p. 14. 
+ Ante XXX., pp. 6-10. 
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the Eran monuments of Budha Gupta,* and in the Udayagiri and Sanchi 
records of Chandra Gupta.f The argument on which I base my inference 
is very much the same which Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall once used in sup- 
port of a similar conclusion with reference to Skanda Gupta as noticed in 
the Kuhdon pillar. Adverting to Prinsep’s translation of that monu- 
ment he said: “ There is then nothing here recorded concerning the death 
of Skanda Gupta, as Prinsep supposes. Being neither the first ruler of 
the Gupta dynasty, nor the last, nor of special note, it would be extraordi- 
nary indeed if time had been computed from his decease. Moreover, 
if he and his kingdom had so long passed away, it seems preposterous 
that they should be mentioned, and in so eulogistic a strain, especially 
as there is not, on this hypothesis, even a subordinate allusion to the 
reigning monarch. Indubitably Skanda was on the throne when this 
memorial was written. The term wr, which is applied to his govern- 
ment, has, with other meanings, those of ‘ serene,’ ‘ tranquil,’ ‘ unperturbed,’ 
‘flourishing.’ In bearing these significations in addition to that of 
‘discontinued’ or ‘extinguished, it may be compared with faaru. 
Whatever be the era here followed, it appears to have been too well under- 
stood at the time to call for explicit specification.” £ Two years subsequent- 
ly in another essay on the subject the writer had, however, occasion to 
recant this opinion, and to adopt a new one, which he thus developed: 

‘Now, the use, in close juxtaposition to the mention of the Gupta king- 
dom, of so equivocal a term as Wr, in one inscription, and of uta, in 
another, the later of Hastin’s, was enough, as soon as observed, to arrest 
attention. The former word, to be sure, bears the import of ‘ quiescent,’ 
‘serene,’ ‘tranquil,’ ‘unperturbed,’ ‘ flourishing,’ no less than of ‘ discon- 
tinued,’ ‘ extinguished,’ but the latter, if unqualified by a temporal particle, 
denotes possession, or fruition, only as a thing of the past. Ordinary mean- 
ings which it has—all of them metaphorical of ‘ eating’—are ‘ used,’ ‘ worn,’ 
‘consumed,’ ‘disbursed,’ ‘expended.’ In the older of Hastin’s grants the 
phrase is afa which, like Ñt, may signify, ‘ tenure,’ ‘incumbency; other 
customary senses of it being, at the same time, ‘ dissipation,’ ‘ waste,’ ‘ de- 
struction.’ In order to substantiate the counter-position to that which I 
take touching the acceptation of wa, fæ and um as chronologically bear- 
ing, in the phraseology of inscriptions, on the state of an empire, it must be 
made out that, in other writings of the same nature, these words imply 
duration to the period particularized. 

“ The partiality of the Hindus to euphemism is notorious; and it is 
therefore not surprising that where, as in the Kahaun inscription, reference 


* Ibid, p. 18. 
t Ante V., p. X. 
{ Journal, American Oriental Socicty, VI., p. 530. 
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is made to an era determined by the annihilation of a series of powerful 
princes that diction which is least dyslogistic should be studiously selected. 
Congruously with such avoidance of an invidious term as has been indicated, 
it is likewise not at all singular that a direct encomium should be bestowed 
on a potentate who, however truculently he may once have lorded it, having 
been dust and ashes nearly a century and a half, could be favourably com- 
memorated without antagonism to the impulses of family pride and without 
hazard of irritating popular prejudice. Pending the emergence, as establish- 
ed historical entities, of dynastic successors to Skanda, it will, then, be per- 
fectly safe to look upon him as the last of the Guptas. Even should it 
transpire that he was survived by descendants who were not entirely dis- 
endowed of power, yet in him, so far as we are informed, the lustre of his 
lineage underwent definitive and irremediable eclipse. On collation of the 
wording of Hastin’s grants with that of the Kahaun pillar, we thus dis- 
cover no trifling corroboration of the statement derived from the Arabian 
traveller: and his language, in passing, will endure no alternative construc- 
tien. * 

The immediate cause of this change of opinion was the discovery of a 
passage in Abú Raihan al-Birúní’s work which, as quoted in Thomas’ Prin- 
sep’s Indian Antiquities, runs thus : 

Ky re ÈI! booby Qi} lols les! byt yas Logs cas GS ws Sg Lot y 
Pict JSS © AU lest pean lst wl penel K h 


Reinaud has thus rendered it into French: “ Quant au Gupta-kala (ère 
des Gouptas), on entend, par le mot Goupta, des gens qui, dit-on, étaient 
méchants et. puissants ; et l'ère qui porte leur nom est l'époque de leur 
extermination.”{ Had the text of which this passage is a rendering been 
unquestionably correct, the necessity for a reconsideration of the case 
would have certainly arisen; but M. Reinaud was particular in affixing to 
his translation this remark : “ Déjà je me suis excusé sur l’imperfection de 
ce qui est dit ici, et j'ai averti que les résultats que je présente offraient 
quelque incertitude, vu les nombres qui excédent celui de cent.” In 1854, 
several years before Mr. Hall penned his first essay, General Cunningham 
had also shown that the original Arabic text was obscure, and that the words 
re co! lyól lols would be better and more correctly rendered by ‘and 
then became extinct along with their epoch’ than by “et l'ère 
qui porte leur nom est lepoque de leur extermination,” f and the 
attempt to make the inscriptions confirm the authority of the Arabian 


= Ante exe e. To 3. 
+ Fragments Arabes et Persans incdits relatifs à l'Inde, pp. 138-143. Apud 
Thomas’ Prinscep’s Antiquities, I, p. 269. 
t Bhilsa Topes, p. 139. 
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traveller was therefore thrown away. I have lately had the Arabic passage 
examined by Mr. Blochmann, than whom few can speak more authoritatively 
on the subject, and he has favoured me with the following note on the 
subject, and this I think may be accepted as quite decisive on the subject 
as to the weight to be attached to the remark of Abú Raihan in the form 
in which we now have it. He says, 

“The whole passage is as corrupt as can be, and the word about which 
you are most doubtful contains in Cunningham’s lines a misprint. The 
misprint is għ, which should be eo! urrikha ; in the first line we have to 
read hy for.tyty4i Besides, Cunningham has ‘ Ballabh-Kal,’ instead of 
‘Ballabh kana, ‘ Ballabh was. The passage thus far corrected is— 


rye} JSS wS Alio Låst mE Jal pass! 


but still, the Arabic and the sentence itself are bad. Abd Raihan cannot 
thus have written it. 


Translation. 

“As regards the Guptakal, they were, as is related, a people wicked 
and powerful ; and when they were cut off, it was dated in them (the era 
commenced ?), and apparently Ballab was the last of them (or after them). 
The beginning of their era likewise comes after the Shakakal 241. 

“As it is, I can see no fault in Reinaud’s translation. I wonder what 
Dr. Sachau of Vienna has found in the MSS. which he has just now been 
collating.” 

To argue upon such a passage and to torture other documents to con- 
form to it is by no means commendable. Had it been otherwise, still the 
argument that a love of euphemism, or a desire to avoid “the hazard of 
popular prejudice” had led to the use of s’énta and bhukta in the inscriptions 
would appear futile at best. Instead of its not being “ singular,” it would 
be in the last degree singular “ that a direct encomium should be bestowed 
on a potentate” who, “ however truculently he may have once lorded it, had 
become dust and ashes for nearly a century and a half.” As “to impulses 
of family pride” the family being extinct for so long a time, there was 
none to be guided by such impulses, and it would no doubt be a most 
extraordinary phenomenon in political history, if popular prejudice could 
be irritated by calling a king, however great or popular he might have 
been when living, dead a hundred and forty-one years after the extermin- 
ation of his dynasty. To use Mr, Hall’s language, “ the idea would be pre- 
posterous,”’ 

The Arabic authority, however, apart, I am clearly of opinion that the 
translations hitherto published of the first stanza of the Kuhaon pillar 
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inscription is wrong, and no argument therefore can be based on those 
erroneous renderings. Prinsep’s pandit misled him by putting in the 
Nagari transcript a visarga after s’'ánte, whereby it was converted into the 
genitive singular of the noun s'ánti, ‘ peace’ or ‘extinction, and it was ac- 
cordingly interpreted as qualifying the noun Skanda Gupta, which was also 
in the genitive case. The visarga, however, does not occur in the facsimile 
published by Prinsep, and therefore it should be at once rejected. Had it 
existed in the original, it should still have been rejected, for s'ánti is itself a 
noun, and cannot possibly be used as an adjective for another noun. Mr. 
Hall was the first to notice this mistake, and he correctly pointed out 
that the word as used in the text was in “ the seventh case of a past parti- 
ciple.”* The late Dr, Bhau Daji did the same a few years after, the former 
rendering it by “being quiescent,” the latter “ peaceful.” t Both were, 
howeve?, mistaken in accepting the word as qualifying the term rájye, as 
also in the meanings they assigned to it. My. Hall subsequently rejected 
his first version, and accepted the word to mean “ being extinct,” but he still 
insisted on applying it to rájye, and the result therefore continued as unsa- 
tisfactory as before. The word stands just before varshe, and by the ordi- 
nary rule of Sanskrit construction it should be interpreted along with that 
which is proximate to it, and not taken over to rájye, which is removed from 
it by the intervention of several other words in a different case. Doubtless 
the exigencies of metre often lead to the reversion of the natural order or 
connexion cf words in a sentence, but where both a distant and a near con- 
nexion are possible, the most appropriate course is to adopt that which is 
most natural, unless the context shows this to be inadmissible. This is 
the course which Sanskrit exegesists usually follow, and I see no reason to 
depart from it in explaining the stanza under notice. In it the words s’ante, 
varshe, trins’addas’arkottara-s’atatame, jaishthyamési and prapanne stand in 
regular succession, and I have no hesitation in taking them to be intimately 
connected in sense. The meaning they together yield is “ the year one 
hundred and forty-one having been over, and the month of Jaishthy: 
having arrived,” or “ on the close of the year one hundred and forty-one, the 
month of Jaishthya having arrived,” and thisinstead of being opposed to the 
context offers a much more natural and consistent sense than the version 
given by Mr. Hall. 

To Europeans it might appear strange that the passed year should 
be named in the record, and not the current one to which the month 
specified belonged. But there is no inconsistency in this. In Ben- 
gal the usual practice to this day is to write in horoscopes the past year, 
and not the current one: thus were a child to be born at this moment (ten 


* Journal, American Oriental Society, VI., p. 530. 
t Journal, Bombay As. Soc., VILL., p. 241. 
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minutes past eleven a. M. of the 8rd of February, 1875, assuming that the 
Christian era is used and the day begins with sunrise at 6 A. M.), his date 
would be given in these figures: 1874, 1, 2, 5, 9, 59, 7. e. born on the lapse 
of fifty-nine seconds, nine minutes, five hours, two days, one month, and 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four years of the Christian era. 
Logically, this is the most precise way of putting the figures, and to leave 
no room for doubt, the figures are usually preceded by the words s‘aka 
nripateratitabdadayah, “the S’aka king’s past year, &c.” That this prin- 
ciple has been adopted in the inscription is evident from the use of the two 
participles s'ánte and prapanne together. The word rdjye in the-inscrip- 
tion is in the locative case, showing the locale of the occurrence, whereas 
s‘ante and prapanne are in the locative case-absolute according to the rule of 
Panini which says ‘‘ that which through its own verb governs another takes 
the locative case.’ For determining the tense of such cases-absolute, the 
great logician Gadadhara lays down the following rule in his Dvttiyddt- 
vyutpatti-vdda : “ The relation of a verb in the seventh declension with an- 
other implies the same or some other time: Thereof the present participle 
affix (Arit)imphes the same time [2. e. the action of the two verbs takes 
place simultaneously). Where the participle affix is of the past tense, the 
time of the second verb is subsequent to that of the first; thus: on your 
going to the earth to conquer it, he attacked this city, &c. In the case of 
future participles the time of the first verb succeeds that of the other.’’* 
Applying this rule to the two participles of the stanza under notice, we have 
s‘ante preceding prapanne, and the ‘‘ extinction” or close of the “ year” 
(varshe) must take place before the “arrival” (prapanne) “of the month 
of Jaishthya.” If we take s'ánte to refer to rdjye the meaning would be “ the 
‘kingdom having become extinct and the month of J aishthya arriving,” 
leaving the varshe grammatically unconnected with the rest, or serving 
as a locative, which is absurd. 

As the verse in question has proved a stumbling-block to many, 
and is of great importance in connexion with the history of the Guptas, 
I shall here reproduce Mr. Hall’s reading and translation modified according 
to the above remarks. 


aaraa aafaa: araara ua 
IMT ARIA SIETAN Paws | 
TÀ ATRA fafana qi: GRRE A 
au Huriana Seats Iq] N 


* TARA NIARN RE NAAN: a ta STH eA Te 
PHARMA PIAA | Bia aATS SRTA 
qu af We wa agaa ayfanfaarer | agina NT 
URIS I Pas Gar RNN aa AAT LAK gaari Il 
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“ In the empire of Skanda Gupta,—the floor of whose audience chamber 
is swept by gusts from the bowing of heads of kings by hundreds ; who is 
sprung from the line of the Guptas ; of wide extended fame ; opulent beyond 
all others; comparable with S’akra; lord of hundreds of monarchs ;—the 
year one hundred and forty-one having passed away, and the month of 
Jaishthya arriving,” &c. . 

It might be said that as the words bhukéi and bhukta in the two 
inscriptions of King Hastin* are connected with the word rdjya, the same 
should be inferred in the case of the Kuhaon record. But the cireumstan- 
ces under which the words occur are not the same, nor even similar. In 
the Kuháon monument the s’ante stands as a participle distinct by itself, 
whereas in the Hastin records bhukti and bhukta are members of compound 
terms of which rájya forms only a subordinate member; and as participle 
adjectives they further qualify the word samvatsara the counterpart of the 
Kuhéon varsha and not rajya, and therefore they rather support my inference 
than oppose it. Gupta-nripa-rajya-bhuktau and Gupta-nripa-rdjya-bhukte 
simply mean ‘‘ during the dominancy of the Gupta kings ;” for according to 
the usually received interpretation bhoga, when referring to years, implies its 
currency. Hastin evidently was a vassal of the Guptas and he satisfied 
himself with the title of Maharaja, whereas the Guptas always claimed to be 
Maharajadhiraja, and therefore there is no inconsistency in his avowing the 
supremacy. Mr. Fergusson may take exception to this, as in his scheme 
of Indian chronology he accepts the title Maharaja to be synonymous 
with emperor, and those who bore it to have been independent sovereigns ; 
but with scores of Maharajas who bow to the supremacy of our gracious 
sovereign Queen Victoria, and many of whom are not better than mere 
zamindars, none who is famihar with the history of India and of the 
ultra regal titles of the innumerable potentates who owned allegiance to 
the Pandus, will be disposed to follow his lead. 

Accepting the above arguments as correct, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Skanda Gupta was a reigning sovereign when the Kuhaon 
monument was put up, 2. @, in the month of Jaishthya following the year 
141, or the second month of 142 ; and as he could not under any human pro- 
babihty extend his reign to one hundred and forty-six years, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that the year of his reign refers to some, at the time, 
well-known era which needed no special specification. To say that the eras 
of the Kuhaon and the Indor monuments are different, and that consequent- 
ly the one hundred and forty-one years of the former was calculated from a 


* Ante XXX, pp. 6 and 10. General Cunningham informs me that he has another 
inscription of king Hastin, and one of his son, in which the word éhwkti occurs under 
identically the same circumstances, but I have not yet seen them. 
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different starting point to that of the latter, would be a mere assertion quite 
unsupported by proof, and opposed to every legitimate argument. 

According to Abú Raihan the Gupta-kdla reckons from the year 241 of 
the S’aka era = A. C. 319, and if this could be accepted as correct, and we 
could assume that the era of the inscription under notice was the Gupta-kala, 
its date would be A. C. 465; but as Abú Raihdn’s statement as preserved 
for us is hopelessly corrupt, and there is not a scintilla of proof to 
show that the Guptas used the so-called Gupta era, this assumption can- 
not be taken for granted. I am not disposed to reject altogether the state- 
ment of Abú Raihan, for however corrupt the passage, the fact of the 
Gupta and the Ballabhi eras being the same may be correct, Seeing that 
the Gupta era was current only over a small area in the Western Presiden- 
cy, and that during the supremacy of the Ballabhi kings, the idea strikes 
me that the Ballabhi kings, having expelled the Guptas from Gujarat, start- 
ed an era to commemorate the event, just as S’akaditya had done two hun- 
dred and forty-one years before them after expelling the S’akas from northern 
India, and the era was optionally called Ballabhi or Gupta. And as Abt 
Raihan gathered his information in Western India, he was right in saying 
that the era dated from the extinction of the Guptas, meaning their expul- 
sion from Gujarat, without implying their total annihilation, This theory 
affords a very plausible solution of the question; but I must leave 
it aside for further research ; the more so as two such distinguished Indian 
archeologists as General Cunningham and Mr. Thomas are engaged in dis- 
cussion on the subject, and it is quite unnecessary for me to join issue with 
either of the disputants. I need here only observe that my own conviction 
is that the era of the Chandra Gupta inscriptions of Sanchi, of the Skanda 
Gupta inscriptions of Junagarh, Kuhaon, and Indor, of the Budha Gupta 
inscription of Eran, and of the Hastin inscriptions, are all dated in the S’aka 
era which being current and well known, needed no special specification, and 
is accordingly indicated by the word Samvatsara, which means “ a year” and 
not an era, as it has been erroneously supposed by some, ‘The aptote noun 
samvat also originally meant a year, but it has been so uniformly used in 
connexion with the era of Vikramaditya, that the secondary meaning must 
now be accepted as the right one. When the abbreviation ¥ occurs in an 
inscription, it may mean the samvat or Samvatsara, and therefore it would 
be unsafe to take it for samvat for certain. There are many unquestionable 
instances in which it has been used for other than the Samvat. Under 
this conviction I accept the record under notice to be sixteen hundred and 
fifty years old, or, in other words, to date from 224 of the Christian era, and 
that Skanda Gupta was then a reigning sovereign, whose sway extended 
from Gujarat to Anupshahar on the Ganges, 
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Transcript. 
Q faal a far fafuaesqeuaer MARATA Qa: WQ PaWTG + 
fagri) a faa- 
2 vital d Stat asana: day Gat BH Ware: JANATA- 


qetaRgwaii- 
QR WAT qaar- aR fet Terra faagara-fang- 
VASALA VW JAT- i 


e (it) encaa Grea g RuN aana grr 
mieg à qi- 

U Ale TATJTRTH qgiaraaag rafagg niaaa: sfer- 
qqa: Waa ST | 

€ RS MUVIE ANA TRI CHI aaar ge IET- 


Rma TUgT- 

o qa we(si) fet squfusaastemaqha fag annaa aa 
SANTA AISIRT- 

c fest qu aaa KA NARRAN staat KAT A- 
BIATI RA- 

e TAAA fguar gafan AARIA JRA gq Fu 4R- 
agAT:- 


~ . >. Ne a = ° ° 
qo yaa? afaq Sa dew qua aad g SATA 
~ ~ ° a SaS ~ aS 
qt Ft amacrafad rea WA awar faaata al A: grea: 
Qe qaia AA Waa: Bra (u)faqaa ye ii 


Translation. 


Amen! May he, whom Brahmans, in obedience to law, bepraise with the har- 
mony of meditation and the entire devotion of their minds ;—may he, whose end and 
whose motions upwards and sideways neither the gods nor Asuras can divine ;—may he, 
whom men overpowered by discase and despondency seek with the utmost earnestness,— 
may that fountain and Creator of light (Bhaskara) who pierces the darksome envelope 
of the earth, be to your protection ! 

In the year one hundred and forty-six, in the month of Phélguna the—(?) of the 
thriving and invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign 
of great kings, the auspicious Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity 
in the possession of the owner Sarvanaga in Antarvedi, (or the Doab of the Ganges 
and Yamuna) * * * * * versed in the four Vedas, the highly respected Brahmana 
Devavishnu, son of Deva, grandson of Parindana, and great grandson of Dodika, 
constant in the adoration of Fire, of the family (anvaya) of Gora and the clan 
(gotra) of Varshagana, within the precincts of Indrapura, provides for the promotion 
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of the fame of his mother, the wherewithall for the maintenance of a lamp for 
the (image of the) lord Savité (the sun), which is established to the east of the 
hermitage of the two Kshatriya saints Achalavarma and Bhumikantha and adjoining 
Indrapura and Mardasyana. It should be the duty of the guild of oilmen inhabiting 
Indrapura to maintain this grant, and, by supplying the oil to the Brahmans of 
the temple, to make the merit of this gift reflect on them. 

On every new moon they should give two palas of oil in addition to the daily allow- 
ance, and this (should be done) as long as the sun and the moon shall last. He will be 
a vile murderer of cattle, of spiritual instructors, and of Brahmans, who will venture to 
set aside this ordinance ; enveloped by the five heinous sins and all minor sins such a 
wretch will drop to the nether regions. Finished. 


